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On the Pronunciation of the Latin.and Greek Lang, guages, 
by Abbe Tourner,. Zeacher of the. Italian Language i ip. 
Edinburgh, Author of the Anecdotes of Pope Ganganelli, 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


QO: all the people of different. nations whém I have 
heard either read or fpeak Latin, the leaft intelligible I 
lave found to be the Englifh. Notwithftanding the 
clipping mute E of the French, their perpetual itrefs 
on the laft fyllable of all their words, of which they 
cannot be cured, whatever other language they learn, 
and their nafals; notwithtanding the gutturals of the 
Germans, théir often changing the 4 into f, the d into 
t, the v into f, yet, on the whole, they do fot pronounce 
the Latin exattly according to the rules of the pronun- 
ciation of their own refpective languages, as it happens 
with the Englith. If it be allowed that each of the five 
vowels in the Englifh language has two diftinct founds, 
ilong and a fhort, E doubt whrethet an Englifhman, 
bs pronounces them in the Latin as ,hé does in the 
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Englifh, can be able to account always for their quati- 
tity, and not give fometimes the long found to the 
fhort fyllable, and the-fhort to the long.: Befides, they 
are totally unintelligible, not only to all the nations on 
the continent, among whom very often the Latin lan- 
guage might ferve as a medium of communication, but 
even to their own neighbours the Scots, who, cateris pa- 
ribus, come neareft to the Roman pronunciation, ex- 
cept the Hungarians, the Poles, and, if I well recolleé, 
the Ruflians. In every one, however, of the northern 
nations, too rough an afpiration is to be obferved in 
pronouncing the H in the Latin words, which they 
might foften, if they would attend to what Quintillian 
fays.in regard to this letter ; Parciffime ed veteres of 
etiam in vocalibus, cum OEDOS, IRCOSQUE dicebant; div 
deinde, obfervatum ne confonantibus adfpiraretur, ut in 
GRACCIS, ef TRIUMPIS: erupit brevi tempore nimius ufith; 
ut CHORONAE, CHENTURIONES, PRAECHONES adhuc qui- 
bufdam infcripticnibus maneant. Qua de re Catulli nobile 
epigramma eff. Inde durat ad nos ufque VEHEMENTER, 
et COMPREHENDERE, ef MIHI, &¢. We alfo learn from 
Cicero that the ancients never ufed the afpiration after 
confonants. 

It may be obferved that the afpiration, in words de- 
rived from the Greek, has often by the Latins been 
changed into. V, as Veneti, Vefia, Vefpera, Veftis, and 
feveral others ; from which it may be deduced that the 
Romans were not very fond of admitting the afpira- 
tion, which, when they did, muft have been very foft, 
fince it is well known that the H never made the fyl- 
lable long by pofition, as it is called in grammar. Nor 
is it unworthy of obfervation, that in the Frencli lan- 
guage, which is the refult of the Latin, grafted on the 
Ceitic, and then of the Frank and Teutonic on that 
again, all the words, two or three excepted, derived 
from the Latin, and beginning with an H, have this H 
filent, or not afpirated ; whereas, on the contrary, 
words of Frank oz Teutonic origin it is alpirated.— 
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Therefore it may be prefumed that the Italians are not 
fo much to be blamed, who fhun all kind of afpiration 
in the Latin, as thofe who feem to fetch it fometimes 
from the bottom of their lungs, 

I will not affert that the Englith in general think they 
have the right pronunciation of the Latin, only I can 
fay that many of them:are of that opinion. A gentle- 
man in London fome time ago thought to perfuade 
me that the Englifh were poffeffed of the true pronune 
ciation of the Latin, by quoting to me fome Italian 
words, derived from the Latin, in which the yowels 
were exchanged, as he faid, according to the Englith 
manner; but I obferved to him that the Italian lan- 
guage, beautiful as it is at prefent, owes its origin to a 
mixture of the Latin that was fpoken by the common 
people of Italy, intermixed with the languages of the 
northern nations that invaded it, and therefore the very 
jew examples of that kind which might be produced, 
could be of no weight. 

The queftion will naturally now be, Whether I pre- 
tend that the prefent pronunciation the Italians make 
ufe of be: the fame as that of the ancients ? I anfwer, I 
do not think it is precifely the fame, nor do any of us 
think fo. There is even a ftory current in Rome that 
aprieft, exorcifing a poffeffed perfon, commanded the 
devil to repeat a piece of an oration of Cicero in the 
fame manner as he had done: himfelf in the Forum; 
and that the devil having obeyed, no body could un- 
derftand him. I know this is but a den trovato*, and 
only quote it to fhew you that we are far from thinks 
ing that our pronunciation of the Latin is exaétly the 
fame as that of the Auguftan age ; but ‘there is a very 
ftrong reafon to think it muft be the neareit to it of 
any other: nation. | Befides a very natural prefumption 
in favour ‘of the people, whofe native language was 
formerly the Latin, a ftrong argument to fupport fuch 
a prefumption.may be derived ‘from the Liturgy of the 
Roman church, which, as it is well known, has been 

* A well-invented ftory. 
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without any interruption in the Latin language from 
‘the time that Chriftianity began in Rome until the pre- 
fent day. This muft have carried with it an uninter- 
rupted tradition of the pronunciation of our ancient 
‘langugge, not only among the clergy, but likewife 
al the people; fo that notwithftanding a change 
which muft be allowed to happenin a certain lapfe of 
-years in all languages, yet it could never be fo worn 
out as to oblige us to go now and learn it from a Bri- 
ton, a Gaul; or a Tuetonic.. You may add to this that 
the homilies, or fermons to the people were delivered 
in Latin, even when the Italian language had aflumed 
confiftency, that the Jaws not only in Rome, but ove: 
all Italy, were enacted in Latin, and the courts of juf 
tice iflued their decifions in Latin ; which cuftom in 
Rome is_continued to this day, where all the pleadings 
in civil caufes are printed in Latin; for the ferious con- 
fideration of the judges ; that ‘the fathers of the occi- 
dental church, even in the laft centuries, wrote in La- 
in; and that all works of fcience and literature were 
written inItaly in no other language but in Latin, even 
as far down as the time of Dante, -who wrote in that 
Janguage his treatife on the Italian which being con- 
fidered as the common language of the vulgar, got the 
denomination of Lingua Vulgaris, and only towards his 
time began to be in repute : and ‘his is the firft poem of 
note in'the Italian language. 

Nor can it be alledged that the ignorance which per- 
vaded all Italy, in what is called the lower ages, until 
the revival of letters, was fuch as to make the Roman 
clergy lofe entirely the pronunciation of their original 
language : nay, it is evident they were not fo ignorant 
as the'reft of the world, but had always oné.eye open, 
whilft other nations had them both fhut, otherwife they 
would neyer have been able to'attraCt fuch veneration 
and deference,'as to enable the Popes ‘to obtain the fu- 
preme fpiritual monarchy over all the Chriftian com 
monwealth, from being the direétors of a perfecuted 
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community in Rome, and afterwards affume to them- 
felves a fupreme power over all kingdoms, and even 
get above the Emperors, who were once their fove- 
reigns. 

‘This fame argument, I think, militates as ftrongly 
in favour of the pronunciation of the Greek language 
by the prefent natives of Greece, and particularly the 
Athenians. The liturgy of the Greek church has like- 
wife been from the firlt days of Chriftianity to the pre- 
fent times, without any interruption in the ancient lan- 
guage, which goes now by the name of literal Greek. 
Moreover, this fame literal Greek cannot be confidered 
as an entirely dead language, and totally changed into 
another of a quite different ftamp and genius, as has 
happened to the Latin in refpeét to the Italian. Its 
purity indeed has been corrupted by the admiffion of 
new words, by not ufing any longer the dual number, 
and fome other differences in the declenfions and con- 
jugations ; but the language is {till entirely Greek, and 
the delicate Athenian ears having by tradition prefer- 
ved the foftnefs of the charming accent of their ancef- 
tors, it is what is ufed by all the Greeks who pride them- 
felves in fpeaking well. It is a great error to fay that the 
Greeks are obliged to go into Germany and Italy to learn 
their ancient language ; they go thither, indeed, to learn 
phyfic, and furgery, and the fciences, efpecially at the 
univerfity of Padua : but as for their own language, they 
have no need to learn it any where but in their own 
country, and in their own fchools, where its purity is 
depofited, and faithfully preferved. ‘The Greeks, who 
are well bred, pique themfelves on this particular, and 
do not eafily pafs over faults of language. Indeed it 
was a ftrong mark of the affuming tone of a French- 
man, when Yournefort pretended to teach Maurocorda- 
to, the firflt Dragoman of the Gran Signor, how to pro- 
nounce the Greek. Is it to be fuppofed that a nation, 
which, under the Ottoman yoke, has preferved its an- 
cient cuftoms, feafts, dances, games, fuperftitious fune- 
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rals, &s’c. fhould have left only the pronunciation of its 
language, and be obliged to go to Germany and Italy 
to recover it? Ido not believe the Germans ever boaft 
of it, and as for the Italians, we do not hefitate a mo 
ment to avow that we received our manner of pro. 
nouncing the Greek language, from thofe fame Greeks, 
who after the Turks became matters of Conftantinople, 
‘found fhelter in Italy ; which is entirely according to 
the rules of the pronunciation of the prefent natives of 
Greece ;—fo far are we from imagining ourfelves their 
teachers. 

Pope Urban VIII. being defirous to give, amorg 
other entertainments, a curious one to the ambafladors 
of fome Indian kings, ordered feveral languages, un- 
known to them, to be fpoken in their prefence. The 
ambafladors being afked, through an interpreter, 
which they liked beft, they anfwered, that which 
pleafed them moft was the Greek, and in the next 
place, the Italian. I doubt very much if the Indian 
ambaffadors would have found fo great a pleafure in 
hearing any of the Britifh profeffors, or the Meffieurs 
of Port Royal {peaking Greek, as they had in hearing 
it from the mouth of a native of Greece, many of 
whom are always to be found in Rome, fome of them 
men of learning. 

Ido not pretend to contradict, pofitively, an opis 
nion which I have found prevalent among fome per- 
fons in this country : that there are, in Calabria, fome 
villages where the ancient pure Greek 1s fpoken to 
perfection ; and that the celebrated Grecift, and jurif- 
conful Gian Vincenzo Gravina, the firtt patron and teach- 
er of our famous dramatic poet Pietro Metaftafio, fent 
his pupil thitherto make him become perfeéctin the Greek 
language. I repeat, [ do not pofitively contradict this 
information, as I have only negative arguments to op- 
pofe to it; which however are, I think, of a fufhicient 
“weight to make any perfon fufpend giving credit to it 
too readily, It is rather fingular that, among the fever 
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ral literati with whom I have had the honour of 
being acquainted through the courfe of many years in 
Rome, and at Naples, many of them profound Gre- 
cilts, I never heard any mention made of fuch foundly 
preferved living {pecimens of the antiert Greek lan- 
guage.. They fhould certainly have been brought 
upon the ftage when difputes arofe in Naples in regard 
to the pronunciation of this language at the appearance 
of the tranflation of the Greek Grammar of. Port 
Royal, which was there printed, in Italian, and intro- 
duced into fome fchools ; at which time Father Velaffi, 
a Greek Jeluit, publifhed, in Latin, his treatife on the 
pronunciation of his countrymen. As for the fecond 
part of this information, I can fay that the memory of 
Gravina, who, althougli a Calabrefe, had been for many 
years profeflor of lawin our arc bigymaafum, wasvery freih 
and vivid in Rome when I began to creep on the ftage 
of literature, and the fame of Metaffafo has always 
been there fo unbounded, that his dramas are in the 
mouths of every body, efpecially of the fair fex, many 
_of whom are always ready to carry on a moft brilliant 
converfation, by the means of detached pieces of _Me- 
tafiafia fo properly adapted, and with fuch feeling, vi- 
vacity, and naive¢e that it is difficult to judge whether the 
poetical beauties of Metaftafio receive new luftre from 
the melodious voice of the Roman nymphs, or the 
charming graces of the latter are fet off by the affect- 
ing and animated expretlions of the Roman poet. A 
great deal, therefore, I muft have heard both of Gra- 
vina and Metafaf 25 although I never was acquainted 
with either; as the former had been dead, and the 
other was gone to Vienna long before my ines yet 
Inever heard mentioned the fuppofed literary jour- 
ney of Afeta/fafo into Calabria, nor do I find any no- 
tice taken of it by his biographer ;. he only tells us, 
that Metg/lafe went to Naples to reaflume there his in- 
terrupted ; itudy. of the law, after he had fpent all that 
Gravina had left to him, which muft have happened 
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in the interval between 1718, when his matter died, 
and 1729 when he was called to Vienna. Befides, the 
author of the elegant Latin fatires, which go by the 
riame of Quintus Sefanus, who did not mils any op- 
portunity of lafhing Gravina moft fevetely, under the 
riame of Philodemus, and of Bion, woilid not have 
omitted ridiculing him on this point, as he has done in 
others relative to his Greek pedantry. Thus, I fufpe@ 
there is fome miltake in regard to the aforefaid opinion; 
however, I cannot venture to fay from what it 
proceeds. 

I have endeavoured to vindicate to the prefent Itali- 
ans, and Greeks in general, and to Rome and 
Athens in particular, the right of employing, if not 
entirely the felf-fame pronunciation of their forefae 
thers in their refpective ancient languages, at leatt; 
that which the moft approaches to it, to which, if all 
nations would agree, there might very foon be had, 
an univerfal language of communication, as well in 
fpeech as in writing, particularly the Latin, which 
has, for a long time, held the firft place in Europe, 
to the effeét for conveying the progrefs of human know- 
ledge, and the feveral fcientifie difcoveries. If you 
think it worth the attention of the public, you will 
oblige, dear Sir, your moft fincere friend, 

Henry Tourner. 


On the Utility of Experiments in Agriculture, and Hints 
for profecuting them in a proper Manner. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


A VARIETY of experiments in agriculture might be 
fuggefted, which it is within the compafs of every or 
dinary farmer's abilities and opportunities of obferva- 
tion to make; and from which, if duly profecuted, 
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confiderable benefit might be derived. What I allude 
to at prefent, are experiments for the difcovery of 
new fpecies of feeds. 

It is allowed, that had it not been for the difcovery 
of the fpecies of early Carnwath oats for light foils, 
and of Magbiehill oats (a/ias red oats, alias barley oats *) 
for ftronger foil, or improved land, no farmer could 
have farmed corn land to advantage in this upper part 
of the fhire of Tweedale, during the courfe of the 
backward feafons bypaft. 

In this highland part of the country, we are indebted 
to the late Mr Montgomery of Magbichill, not only 
for the introduction of the Magbiehill oats, which he 
brought into this country about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but alfo for the difcovery of a Magbiehill pea, which 
is about a fortnight earlier than the Peebles grey pea, 
which laft, is as much earlier than the Lothian black 
pea. It grows lefs to ftraw than thofe laft men- 
tioned, but is more corny than either. It is re- 
ported that Mr Montgomery found this pea among 
fome early hafting garden peafe in his garden ; he ob- 
ferved fome among them bearing red blofloms, thefe 
he kept apart and fowed repeatedly in his garden, 
faving always the whole produce, till they multiplied 
in fufficient quantity to be fown in the -open fields, 
and to be fold in the market for feed. This fpecies is 
now moft commonly ufed in this neighbourhood. 

Induced by this example, I have endeavoured to ob- 
tain, in the fame manner, a fpecies of pea {till earlier 
than the Magbiehill. In the year 1786, I had a boll 
of Magbiehill peafe growing on the glebe of Linton ; 


* It is to be regretted that names often tend to miflead. In fome 
parts of Scotland a kind of oats are known by the name of dar/ey oats, 
which are extremely different from the kind here alluded to in many 
tefpets. Probably there are alfo other kinds of oats of very different 
qualities from thofe here mentioned, that are known by the name of red 
oats, though I do not know them. It is therefore neceflary to be ex- 
tremely cautious how names are relicd on in matters of this fort. — Edit. 


Voi. VI. 
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an intelligent farm fervant I had then with me, ob- 
ferved a few ftalks up and down the field, which were 
in blofiom before there was any appearance of bloffoms 
on the generality of the field; thefe I marked by 
thrufting in a ftick along fide of the ftalk, and tying 
a {tring flightly round the ftick and the ftalk; in con- 
fequence of an high wind, a number of the ftalks 
were broken from the fticks, fo that at harveft, I could 
only colle& a {mall handful of peafe ; thefe I fowed in 
the garden, in 1787, and their produce alfo in the 
garden in 1788. In {pring 1789, I fowed the produce, 
amounting to about a peck, on part of a rig in a field 
fown with Magbiehill peafe. Here was a fair compara- 
tive trial. The new fpecies were all in bloflom about 
ten days before the Magbiehill. 

The common practice of winning a peafe crop at 
Linton, is to let them remain loofe in handfulls, as 
laid down from the hook, and to turn them over re- 
peatedly. By this practice they are fooner fit for the 
winter ftack, if the weather proves fair, and if it 
proves rainy, by keeping them a hove, (if you will al- 
low the expreflion) by repeated turnings, even in the 
midft of rain, they are prevented from clapping to the 
ground, and of confequence from rotting, or codling t, 
not to mention that, when a fair blink arrives, they are 
perfe€tly dried in an hour or two. My peafe field 
was ‘treated that feafon in this runner. Unluckily, 
however, for my experiment, a ftrong wind arofe 
while the crop was in that fituation, and my new fpe- 
cies lying to the windward fide of the field, a great 
part of them were driven in among the others. | 
faved only a very few, of whofe nature I could be 
certain. 

In fpring 1790, being to leave the parifh of Linton, 
I entrufted my produce to James M‘Dougal farmer in 
Linton. He fowed them, as I had done, in a cornet 


+ i.e, Opening the fhells, and being loft by fhedding. 
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of a field of Magbiehill peafe, and they ftill retained 
their fuperiority in point of earlinefs. ‘The peafe crop 
of feafon 1790 was remarkably bad; and as the fandy 
foil of Linton is at beft unfavourable to peafe, the 
produce fcarcely equalled the quantity of feed fown. 
This produce was again fown this feafon, by the fame 
farmer, and, as formerly, along fide of Magbiehill peafe, 
and have ftill retained their fuperiority as an early 
grain. Mr M‘Dougal has undertaken to preferve them, 
and to return me the produce next feafon, when I 
fhall fend you a fmall fample t. 

The diftinguifhing properties of the Magbiehill feem 
all heightened in this new fpecies, viz. earlinefs of 
growth and fhortnefs of ftraw. 

A new difcovery may be curious of itfelf; it were, 
however, but an idle one, unlefs we can point out 
an ufeful purpofe, in view, in the fearch after it, and a 
correfponding fuccefs in the iffue. 

Peafe are fown hereabout asa meliorating and clean- 
ing crop. In late places, fuch as thefe, even the ear- 


lieft fpecies of them mutt be fown before the end of 


$ May I beg leave to hint, that in experiments for quickly encreaf- 
ing a {mall quantity of a particular kind of grain, for feed, it would 
be proper to purfue a conduct fomewhat diffcrent from that which a 
prudent farmer ought toadopt for his general crop. In general, a wife 
farmer will aim at obtaining the greateft free produce from a given ex- 
tent of ground; but, in this cafe, he ought to aim at getting the great- 
eft return in proportion to the feed fown. With that view, he ought 
to fow it upon the richeft and beft prepared ground he can command ; 
and with regard to peafe, thefe fhould always be fown in drills, and ho- 
ed. The diftance between the rows fhould not be lefs than three feet, 
nor fhould the feed, in thefe rows, be planted at lefs than two inches 
from each other; and if the quantity of feed be very fmall, they ought 
to be ftaked. By this mode of procedure, I once obtained, from one 
fingle pea, (a grain, not a pod) at two fowings, a produce of nearly a 
forpet (better than two quarts Englifh.) After the quantity is thus en- 
creafed, comparative trials may be made with other kinds of grain. 1 
once, by this kind of management, reaped, at one fowing, from a 
lippie of picked oats of a particular fort, full five firlots of produce ; that 
is, equal to eighty returns. Peafe are more eafily encreafed in this way 
than culmiferous grain, as being lefs liable to ravage by birds. I will 
be much obliged to Mr F. for a few of thefe peafe. Eopir. 

N 2 
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March, at lateft; otherwife, though the primary in- 
tention may be anfwered by a luxuriant crop of 
ftraw, there is no chance of obtaining a crop of corn. 
When they are fown thus early, on foulland, there is 
a great rifque that the weeds, which, from. their 
greater congeniality to the foil, thrive fafter in cold 
weather than the artificial crop, fhall get a-head of 
the peafe; and it is a well known fact, that where 
peafe do not obtain the entire fuperiority over the 
weeds, there is no crop which fo much fofters the 
growth of weeds, from the fhelter it affords then, par- 
ticularly the growth of couch grafs, or quicks. ‘This 
inconvenience is, no doubt, remediable by late fowing, 
which always ceteris paribus enfures-a luxuriant crop 
of ftraw §; but, as I already obferved, this diminifhes 
the probability of a crop of corn, which, in the uppet 
part of Tweedale, is at beft, as to peafe, a very preca» 
rious crop. 

The intention then, of my experiment, was to ob- 
tain a fpecies of pea, which, from its fuperior ear- 
linefs, might be fown late, fo as to give a certainty of 
a fufficiently luxuriant crop of ftraw, without, mean- 
while, relinquifhing the profpeét of a good-crop of 
corn: and the fuccefs feems, in a great meafure, to 
aniwer the intention. 

Till fuch time as the experiment fhall be farther en- 
larged it would be improper to fay any thing more de- 
cidedly. Iam, however, of opinion, that by experi- 
ments fuch as thefe, a grey pea might be difcovered 
which might afford to be fown fo late as to allow the 
farmer who ufes them as a cleaning and meliorating 


§ Would not this be more effectually done by drilling and hand- 
hocing? Few perfons have an idea of the benefit that would be derived 
from this practice. I will venture, in general, to affert, that the ex- 
pence of the hocing would be returned fourfold in the produce of the 
peafe crop alone, befides the advantage to be derived from the fucceed- 
ing crops, It is merely from inattention that we neglect this sg 

DIT, 
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crop, even to fpring-fallow his land before fowing 
them, retainjng {till the probability of a good crop of 
corn *, 

It may be alledged that all thefe properties required 
in peafe are to be found in fome of the fpecies of the 
white garden pea: but not to mention that the meal 
of the white pea is unpalatable, having the harth tafte 
of the meal of beans, there is a ftill more weighty ob- 
jeGtion againft them for the farmer’s ufe in this part of 
the country. From any experience I have, I am led to 
conclude that the white peas are much more fubje& to - 
codling, (i. e. the pod opening, and the peafe falling 
out,) when expofed to rain, than the grey. In the fea- 
fon 1783, feveral farmers in my neighbourhood fowed 
different fpecies of the white pea, the grey being very 
dificult to be procured; the crop was generally good, 
but this inconvenience was obferved ; aad for this rea- 
fon none that had tried them chuled to rifque a repe- 
tition of the experiment. 

Iam indeed decidedly of opinion that in this late 
climate the intention of a peafe crop may be much 
more effectually anfwered, and in general even to 
much more immediate advantage, by a turnip or pota- 
toe fallow, particularly by the former. Turnips, how- 
ever, are deemed by the farmers to be a very inconve- 
nient crop, where the farm confilts of extenfive theep- 
lands, with a {mall proportion of croft, and that too 
uninclofed, which is the general defcription of Tweede 
ale farms. © 

But even where there is every opportunity for turnips, 
and the foil anfwerable, peafe might {till be of greatafe 
as part of a rotation ; particularly in cafes where the ac 
tual croft land, or land properly fituated, as to be con- 
verted into croft, is over proportioned to the dung 
raifed on the farm, or otherwife comeatable ; in that 


* This ought in all cafesto be done where the land is fou!, if only a 
crop of ftraw fhould be reaped. —— Enir. 
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fituation where the land is any way good in quality, 
inftead of the Norfolk rotation of four, viz. 1ft, turnip 
with the dung of the farm ; 2d, barley laid down with 
grafs feeds; 3d, hay; 4th, oats from the clover lea, 
which is efteemed the beft for a turnip foil, I would 
{ubftitute the following rotation of fix, which would 
enable the farmer, with the fame dung, to manage in 
tillage one half more of land than what he keeps in 
with the rotation of four; viz. 1ft, turnip with all the 
dung of the farm, the crop to be confumed on the 
ground by fheep; 2d, barley, or rough bear, or what 
is better than either in this part of the country, Meg- 
biehill oats, laid down with grafs feeds; 3d, hay; 4th, 
oats; sth, the early pea, with a fpring fallow, and a 
fprinkling of lime ; 6th, oats. 

Experiments for the above purpofe of obtaining new 
{pecies of grain may be carried on, it is alledged, ona 
larger fcale, in the following manner :—If you with, 
for inftance, for an early grain, reap what you reckon 
fufficient for the experiment of any crop, when half, 
or quarter, or any lefs proportion, is ripe; the earlieft 
{pecies of grains in what is thus reaped will have at- 
tained to their full maturity, whilft the lateft kind, 
being ill filled and light, may be blown away bya 
ftrong wind in winnowing them at feed time. By re- 
peating this procefs om the crop raifed from your firft 
produce, the lateft grain may in time be totally extir- 
pated, while the earlieft alone is retained. 

This experiment derives feafibility from a fact I have 
heard aflerted, though I cannot vouch for its truth, that 
barley fown repeatedly in this country without change 
of feed, degenerates at laft into rough bear. If this be 
a fact, the only conceivable way of accounting for it 
which occurs to me, is, upon the principles fuppofed in 
the foregoing experiment. So far as I can recolled, 
I never faw barley without a fmall mixture, lefs or 
more, of rough bear in it; the rough bear is an earlier 
grain than the barley; of confequence, in a climate 
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like this, which in moft feafons is barely fufficient tobring 
rough bear to maturity, when the crop of barley is cut 
the rough bear in it is ripe, and the barley lefs fo: in 
winnowing, therefore, at feed time, all the rough bear 
produced from the quantity originally in the mixture 
is retained, and of courfe there is a greater proportion 
of it in-the next feed fown, and always the more of it 
in every fubfequent fowing *. 

The force of this reafoning would indeed be totally 
deftroyed if the reafon I have heard afligned for what 
ever appeared to me to be the barbarous practice of 
Fifefhire, that of fowing blended bear, or a mixture of 
rough bear and barley, is a juft one. It is alledged, in 
jultification of the practice, that an intercommunion of 
properties takes place betwixt the grains thus mixed in 
the feed, like to what happens to metals incorporated by 
fufion; that the one communicates its earlinefs, and 
the other its latenefs, to the crop; and that, on the 
whole, it ripens equally, and in the middle time of their 
refpective feparate feafons of ripening ; it would, how- 
ever, require a variety of well-conducted experiments, 
vouched after the moft accurate and unprejudiced ob- 
fervation, to give authenticity to a fact of a nature fo 
very extraordinary. Ifthe aflertion deferves credit, the 
fame interchange of properties fhould happen in malt- 
ing, and brewers would feel no inconvenience from 
their grain malting unequally. 

I am informed, however, that the more enlightened 
Fife farmers lend no faith to this extravagant fuppofi- 
tion, and have given up the practice. 

I fhall conclude my obfervations at prefent by fug- 
gefting a hint in regard to the trial of new fpecies of 
feeds, and that is, that care fhould be taken to inftitute 


* The converfe of this experiment might be of ufe in an early cli- 
mate, where late grain is wanted: probably a mixture of rough bear 
and barley would in time, if repeatedly fown without change of feed, 
turn out to be all barley; by the time the barley was full ripe, the 
tough bear would be drop-ripe, and would be fhaken, 
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a fair comparative trial, in order to be able to judge of 
fuperiority, either in regard to difference of ripening, 
or prolific nature. If, for initance, you wifh to make 
trial of a new fpecies of potatoe, you can form no juft 
practical conclufion from a few plants, particularly ate 
tended to in a garden; or even when treated like your 
ordinary crop, if planted at an outfde of your field: 
let them be planted in the middle of your field, where 
they will not only receive the ordinary culture, but 
will alfo labour under the ordinary difadvantages of 
want of air, and of funfhine. 
Manfe of Newlands, Tam, Sir, your’s, 

20th Of. 1791. CuarRLes FINDLATER. 


Excerpts from the Hiftory of Abulcacim Tarif Abentarique. 
(Continued from page 62.] SZ 


‘ie Arabic MSS. from whence the tranflation was 
made, is one of thofe which efcaped the blind zeal of 
Ximenes Cizneros, at the conqueft of Granada, by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic; and it gives fuch an advantageous 
view of the mental acquirements, liberal ideas, and po- 
lifhed manners of the people whofe hiftory it relates, 
as cannot fail to excite a fenfible regret that fo many of 
the Moorifh writings fhould have perifhed on that ur- 
fortunate occafion, and ought to awaken a fpirit of en- 
quiry, with a view to difcover the nature of thofe nu- 
merous Arabic manufcripts that till this moment lie 
buried in the monafteries and public archives of Spain, 
which probably contain many literary treafures of in- 
eftimable value. 

The paflages I fhall feleét at prefent are from a geo- 
graphical defcription of the kingdom of Spain, which 
he has introduced in the fecond book of his hiftory. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


Defcription of Spain, ec. 
[ Written about the Year 78o0.] 

The author divides this defcription into feven chap- 
ters. In the firft he gives a brief account of the firft 
fettlement of Spain, according to popular tradition.— 
He narrates that Japhet, the fon of Noah, had a fon 
called Sem Tofail, a man of great enterprife, who, in 
fearch of new fettlements, embarked on the fea, and 
failing to the weftward, difcovered Spain, of which he 
took poffeffion, and, in imitation of his grandfather 
Noah, he divided the whole country among his three 
fons, called Tarraho, Sem Tofail, and Iber. ‘To Tarra- 
ho he affigned the north-eaftern divifion, which, from 
his name, was called the kingdom of Tarrabon, and has 
fince been called Arragon. The weiftern divifion he 
afligned to Sem Tofail, the capital of whofe kingdom 
was called Sem Tofail, afterwards Setubal, extending to 
the Weitern Ocean. The third divifion, bordering on 
the Mediterranean fea he gave to Jber, under the 
name of Jberia; and the father chufing for himfelf a 
place, built a great city, which he named Morar, after- 
wards called Merida; of the ancient ftate of which he 
gives a mofl magnificent defcription. All thefe parti- 
culars, the hiftorian tells us, he faw infcribed upon a 
large ftone, which had been placed above the principal 
gate of the city, from which he tranfcribed it. But 
thefe, as being too romantic for modern belief, I omit. 

The fecond chapter treats of the different nations 
who had inhabited Spain before the conqueft of it by 
the Moors. He briefly mentions that it was fuccef- 
fively vifited by the Armenians, [Tyrians,] Greeks, Car- 
thagenians, Romans, Goths, and Jews, and finally by 
the Moors. He ftates, that after the death of Facod 
Almanzor, Spain was divided by the Moors among 
themfelves, into eight kingdoms, which, together with 
that of the Chriftian kingdom of the Afturias, under 
Don Pelayo, made nine in all; in this manner, viz. The 

Vou. VI. 
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kingdom of Tarrahon was divided into five divifions, 
1it, Part of the kingdom of Don Pelayo. 2, The king- 
dom of Toleda, otherwife called Ca/file, whofe king at 
this time was Abderahimin. 3d, The kingdom of Ar- 
ragon, whofe king was Abbenhut. 4th, The kingdom of 
Murcia, whofe king was Abraham el Azcandari, and 
sth, The kingdom of Valentia, whofe king was Alii 
Hazen. 

The province of Iberia was divided into, 1ft, The 
kingdom of Cordova, otherwife Vandaluzia, whofe king 
was Alii Abdilvar. 2d, The kingdom of Baeca, whofe 
king was Abencotba. 34, The kingdom of Granada, 
whofe king was Bediz Zunuci; and part of the king- 
dom of Hi/pala, whofe king was Abenhime. 

The divifion that belonged to Sem Tofail was divid- 
ed between the kingdom of Don Pelayo and that of 
Hifpalis. 

The whole circuit of the kingdom of Spain, he fays, 
meafures 2000 miles, including the kingdom of Don 
Pelayo towards the north ; “ which, though fmall, is 
rough and difficult to conquer, and which I myfelf 
think, fays he, will probably be the caufe of the deftruétion 
of all the other kingdoms of Spain, becaufe of the little union 
that prevails among them.”—A remarkable prediction, 
which the event has fully verified. 

Our author’s defcription of the Chriftian inhabitants 
of Spain, is in thefe words: ‘* The Goths, who poffefs 
this kingdom, are of the profeffion of Chriftians, and 
worfhip the bleffed Jesus, fon of the Virgin Mary, as 
their God and Creator, and adore his image, crucified 
upon a crofs. They celebrate their religious feftivals 
and fafts with many obfervances and particular cere- 
monies. ‘They have their clergy and religious perfons, 
who are cloathed with ample robes of fine woollen. They 
are not permitted to marry ; and although king Rodrigo 
gave them, (as well as the people in general,) permif- 
fion to keep one, two, or three wives, and thofe who 
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chofe it, to keep concubines, contrary to their law, and 
to the general opinion of the people ; but thofe who are 
evil difpofed have made fo much ufe of this liberty, that 
it may be affirmed for truth, that there are at prefent 
in this kingdom a greater number of baftards than le- 
gitimate children; from which I think it certain, has 
arifen all thofe diforders and contentions which occa- 
fioned the ruin of the kingdom. Yet fome of the 
priefts, and others of the people, never would avail 
themfelves of that mandate of Rodrigo, efteeming 
it better to obferve the law of decency, prefcribed by 
their forefathers, than the unfeemly edict of their king.” 

After mentioning many other particulars of lefs con- 
fequence, he fays, ** ‘They rear in Spain a great many 
fine, beautiful, light horfes, efpecially in the province 
of Iber, called Vandaluzia, which are produced there to 
greater advantage than in any other part of the king- 
dom.” He adds, that in the weftern part of that pro- 
vince, adjoining to the main ocean, the inhabitants fay 
that the mares conceive without copulating with the 
males, and that thefe horfes are lighter and more active 
than the others. ‘* But this opinion,” he continues, 
‘ appears to me to be falfe, and to be conceived by men 
who know little of natural philofophys for no mare, nor 
other animal living, can engender without copulation 
with the male of its own fpecies. ‘The truth feems to 
be, that in this province, the weft wind, on account of 
the mild humidity of the air it brings with it, difpofes 
the female to receive the male more kindly.” 

The third chapter is appropriated to the defcription 
of the principal mountains in Spain. ‘The Pyrinees, 
he fays, which divide that kingdom from France, are 
the higheft, and the largeft mountains in that country. 
They extend, in length, more than four hundred miles, 
and thirty in breadth, : fome places more. He de- 

2 
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feribes the Sierra Morena *, which has been rendered 


fo familiar to every reader by Carvantes, as, in general, 
a fine ridge of mountains, abounding in fruit trees, 
foreft timber, and fine pafture for their numerous 
flocks. He reprefents the inhabitants as being fome- 
times obliged to burn down the woods to make way 
for their flocks; and mentions, that on one occafion 
of that fort, a ftrong weft wind having prevailed, the 
fire {fpread to a vaft extent, and during the conflagra- 
tion, the heat had been fo great as to melt the metals, 
fo that, afterwards, bars of filver and lead had been 
found on the furface of the ground; but, he fays, 
« if ever there were mines in this Sierra, the natives 
mutt have concealed them, as none had been difcovered 
in that diftrict, by the Moors.” Among other trees, he 
remarks, that in this Sierra, there are great quanti- 
ties of oranges, and other fruits. 

He deferibes, with ftill more delight, another Sier- 
va, or ridge of mountains, which, as a fpecimen of 
his manner of writing, fhall be given in a literal tranf- 
Jation of his own words. 

«© They call this Sierra, in the Spanifh language, 
las montanas de fol y ayre, the mountains of the fun and 
air, which feparate the kingdoms of Granada and Bae, 
from the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia. Thole, 


as deferving particular notice, on account of their fer- 
tility, and the abundance of all things neceffary for 
human life, I fhall particularly defcribe, as hav- 
ing feen them myfelf when I traverfed them at the 
time that Tarif Capitain, general of the king A/manzor, 


* Though I here tranflate the word Sierra by the Eng- 
lith word mountains, it is not perfeétly juft. Sierra means, 
in general, a tract of elevated land, lying in fuch a ftate, 
as not to admit of being generally cultivated by the plough. 
Thefe inequalities of furface may be fuch as not to con- 
vey the idea of mountains to an Englifh reader ; but! 
know no word exaétly fynonymous. 
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conquered them from the dominion of Don Rodrigo; 
for although I have alfo feen the other Sierras, above 
mentioned, I have not examined them with fuch ac- 
curacy as this; becaufe it appeared to me mofl beau- 
tiful, and worthy to be noted among all the Sierra’s in 
the world. 

«¢ The top of thefe mountains is very high ; for it 
reaches to the middle region of the clouds, and is al- 
ways covered with fnow, both in fummer and in win- 
ter, and in fuch abundance, that it excites admiration. 
In the higher part of this Sicrra is a fountain, or lake, 
which the inhabitants call, in their own language, ef 
manantial criftalino, the chriftalline fountain, and 
with reafon; for this is a lake about a bow-fhot in 
breadth, of unfathomable depth, and containing an 
immenfe ftore of water, clear as chryftal.. From it 
iffues a great river * [Rio Caulalofot,] called San Gil, 
which I fhall have occafion elfewhere to defcribe. This 
Sierra extends, in length, from eaft to weft, forty-four 
miles, and in breadth, from north to fouth, forty-two, 
not including the flopes towards the bottom of the hills 
all round in this meafurement; and, although it be 
fomewhat rocky, towards all quarters, it is exceed- 
ingly fertile; is well inhabited, and contains, in it, 
many populous places. ‘There arifes, in thefe moun- 
tains, twenty-fix rios caudalofos, large rivers: there 
flows from the heights, in every place, as if in vertical 
lines, innumerable rills of pure and fweet water, 
which oceafion great verdure, fertility, and abun- 
dance in all the lands within the circuit of this diftri€t. 


+ Thereisno phrafe, in any language I know, exaély 
equivalent to the Spanith rio caudalofo. Caudal, in gene- 
ral, fignifies wealth ; rio caudalofo, therefore, fuggefts the 
idea of a wealthy, or rich river, a fource of abundance 
and wealth. In general, the phrafe is adopted to denote 
a principal, or large river, in contradiftinction to more 
inconfiderable ftreams. 
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It abounds in perennial fprings, which are met with 
at every ftep, and cannot be numbered. It contains 
herbs and medicines of great virtue for the health of 
man. There are many wild fruit trees, which yield 
fruit without cultivation. There are bred, in it, great 
plenty of venifon, mountain goats, wild boars, bears 
and wolves, coneys, hares, partridges, and other 
quadrupeds, and birds. Bleffed for ever, amen, be the 
Sovereign Lord of all, who hath conferred upon his creatures 
fuch a variety of delights, to regale their fenfes, and. fup- 
ply their wants.” 

He alfo mentions another Seirra, called Sierra de 
los Pinos, becaufe it abounded in pine trees (called, 
fince, Sierra de Segera,) and before he clofes the 
chapter, he mentions the mountains of the kingdom 
of Don Pelayo, although, fays he, * I have not feen 
them, nor traverfed them myfelf; I give the relation 
from accounts communicated to me from chriftians 
who were natives of that country.” 

*© Thefe mountains lie in the north part of the 
kingdom of Spain. They fay that they are high, rocky, 
and fteril in bread ; but the natives have abundance of 
flefh and fifth, and other neceffaries, and plenty of 
fine water. Thefe mountains are cold, and enjoy 
an unfavourable climate ;—but on this fubjeé& I thall 
notenlarge, becaufe it is not my difpofition to tell fto- 
ries, nor things uncertain, but only truths, and things 
that are well known.” 

Chapter 4th treats of the rios caudalofos of this 
kingdom, and the fertility thefe produce. 

Here he gives a very concife account of the rivers 
Iber, Duero, Tajo, Guitalquiber, now Guadalquiver, 
anciently Betis. San gil, called, in Arabic, Saanil,” 
that is to fay, the fecond Nile, or the imitator of the 
river Nile; and this name they beftow upon it not 
without reafon, becaufe its current is fo high, rifing in 
the fummit of the mountains of the fun and air (as 
has been already noted.) It is fo much above the level 
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of the lands, in general, of this province, that the 
inhabitants are enabled to draw off, from it, a great 
number of large canals, by means of which, they water 
nearly forty miles of land. It falls into the Guadal- 
quiver before it reaches the kingdom of Hifpalis.— 
From this river, and thofe which fall into it, they 
draw off thefe canals, by which the province derives 
much benefit ; thefe occafioning, through the whole of 
it, great verdure, fertility, and abundance, refembling 
the Nile, which, by its ordinary overflowing, caufes 
fo much fertility over all Egypt |j.” 

Thefe rivers he traces from their fource to the fea, 
with much brevity and diftinétnefs ; and all of them, he 
fays, abound in fith, which are wholefome and palatable, 
except the Guit-daina, now Guadiana, which pafling 
through La Mancha, [the dry field,] runs in fuch a 
deep bed as not to admit of being ufed for watering the 
ground. Its water, he fays, is bitter, unfavory, and 
unwholfome ; nor are the fifth it produces good to eat. 
He alfo takes notice of its finking under ground, and 
rifing again at a confiderable diftance; nor does he 
omit the hot baths, or their ufes in curing difeafes. He 
concludes this chapter with obferving, that there are 
not any where upon this coaft /agunes of putrid water, 
which engender difeafes among the people, nor are 
there any arms of the fea which run up far within 
land, except one, which is at the mouth of the river 
Guadalquiver, where the main ocean enters into it, and 
flows up as far as the city He/pala, [Seville,] about fifty 
miles ; to the great benefit of the inhabitants, not only 
by affording them a ready communication with the fea 


|| This isa proof of the great progrefs in civilization, 
and in agriculture, that had prevailed in Spain before the 
conqueft of it by the Moors ; for all thefe works had been 
made by the Spaniards before the Moors entered this 
kingdom. We thall foon fee farther proof of their know- 
ledge in agriculture and ufeful arts. 
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for traffic, but alfo by furnifhing the inhabitants with 
abundance of fith for food.” 

From thefe excerpts the reader will perceive that 
our hiftorian has been an attentive obferver of every 
thing that fell within his notice; and, I believe, there 
is no where to be found a more accurate, concife, and 
diftin&t account of the phyfical conformation of the 
kingdom of Spain, than he has given of it. 

As the remaining chapters of this defcription are 
fhort, and give a very fatisfactory and curious account 
of the temperature of the climate, and its effects on 
men and other animals, its fertility, and the vegetables 
and animals which were then cultivated and reared in 
it, and of courfe gives an idea of the ftate of induftry 
and arts which then prevailed there, that is no where 
elfe to be found, I fhall fuppofe the reader will be much 
better pleafed to fee them at full length than in an ab- 
ridgement, on which account they thall be prefented 
entire, in fome early number of this work. 

( To be continued. ) 


For the Bee. 


Looxmne, the other day, over a common-place book, 
which I kept a good many years fince, among other 
extracts, I obferved an account of the following cu- 
rious: intermarriages, which is at your fervice, if you 
think it worth inferting. A PLEBEIAN. 
Feverfoam in Kent, Feb. 10th, 1659. 
Old Harwood had two daughters by his firit wife, 
the elde“t of whom was married to John Cofhick the fon, 
and the youngeft to John Cofhick the father. This 
Cofhick, the father, had a daughter by his firft wife, 
whom old Harwood married, and by her had a fon; 
therefore Cofhick, the father’s fecond wife, could fay as 
follows : 
My father is my fon, and I my mother’s mother. 
My fifter is my daughter, I’m grandmother to my 
brother. 
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POETRY. 


Thoughts on November. 
For the Bee, 


Wurte dull Novemssr, Winter’s harbinger, 
Dark viel’d in thow’ry clouds, oppreffing life, 
And featt’ring on his blaft the with’ring leaves 
That late adorn’d the groves; while Phebus far 
To fouthern climes retires ; withdraws his beams, 
Loath to behold the ruins of his race 3 
What confolation can the Mufe afford 
To her frail brethren of the human kind, 

Who in the falling foliage of the year, 
See lively pi¢tur’d their impending fate, 
When death, more certain than th’ autumnal ftorm, 
Shall in an unknown moment fhake them off 
(Tho? griev’d to part) from the green tree of life ; 
From all its vanities, its pomp and pride, 
And lay their huthbled honours in the duft. 
In this bleak feafon of the waning year, 
When age, difeafe, and mifery retire 
To poverty’s chill hut, fain would fhe warm 
The frigid bofoms of the rich and great, 
| “Whom pleafure, pomp, and affluence furround,” 
And to their bleflings, add one blefling more, 
The blifs that never cloys,---of porxc coop, 
To heal calamities they never felt, 
To fuccour the diftrefs they never knew; 
To cheer the gloom of winter, banith want 
And froft from the low dwelling of the poor ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the thiv’ring wretch, 
Sultain the widow with her orphan train; 
To raife the fall’n, call modeft merit forth 
From dark obfcurity; to fnatch the rod 
Of cruelty from Oppreffen’s iron hand: 
In fine,---to emulate the bounteous pow’r 
From whom their wealth, rank, and diitiation flow ; 
While lifping infancy, and hoary years 
Join concert in their praife. Applauding heav’n 
Marks and records the deeds. Perfumes afcend 
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More grateful than the fmoke of hecatombs, 

With all the incenfe of Arabian groves; 

While harps-angelic celebrate their worth, 

And with th’ Almighty’s praifes mingle theirs. 
Yield, pleafure, gold, and greatnefs; yield the palm 

Of true enjoyment, to the generous foul, 

Where, wide diffus’d, Benevouence prefides ; 

Whofe felf-approving gratulations flow, 

Superior far to ev’ry mortal blifs, 

In one pure placid ftream of con/flant joy. 


The Contraf. Written in India. 


Poor is his triumph and difgrac’d his name, 
Who draws his {word for‘gold or barb’rous fame ; 
For him, though wealth be blown on ev’ry wind, 
Tho’ fame anounce him fierceft of mankind, 
Tho’ twice ten nations crouch beneath his blade, 
Virtue difowns him and his glories fade : 

For him no pray’rs are pour’d, no peans fung, 


No bleffings chanted from a nation’s tongue ; 
Blood marks the path to his untimely bier ; 
The curfe of widows, and the orphan’s tear 
Cry to high heaven for vengeance on his head ; 
Alive detefted, and accurft when dead. 
Indignant of his deeds, the Mufe who fings 
Undaunted, ‘Truth! and fcorns to flatter kings, 
Shall fhow the monfter in his hideous form, 
And mark a Tippoo as the mark of fcorn. 

Not fo the patriot chief who dares withftand 
The faithlefs rival of his native land ; 
Who makes her wealth, his nobleft, only end, 
Rules but to ferve her, fights but to defend ; 
Her voice in council, and in fight her fword, 
Lov’d as her father, as her god ador’d ; 
Who firmly virtuous, generoufly brave, 
Unmov’d by paflion, conquers but to fave. 
On worth like his the Mufe delights to wait, 
Reveres alike, in triumph or defeat ; 
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Crowns with true glory, and with deathlefs fame, 
Enrolls with patriot heroes, Mepow’s honour’d name. 
Barivtannicus. 


oe 
Song. 


Do you figh for the frowns of the fair, 
Or mourn for the lofs of your gain? 
I am the friend that’s fincere, 
And I can relieve you from pain: 
You fhall dream that your miftrefs is kind, 
You thall dream you’re as great as a king, 
Your forrows I'll give to the wind, 


Then join jolly Bacchus and fing, 


*Tis I make the artful fincere, 
The mifer to part with his gold, 
The coward forget all his fear, 
And his heart feel courageous and bold : 
When envy makes neighbours unkind, 
The full flowing bow] that I bring, 
It foon makes them all of a mind, 
To join jolly Bacchus and fing. 
ARIsTIPPUS. 


——_———C_Ccl_l_l—oOEEEe 


Impromptu. 


The frequent fighs of ev’ry hour 
Tell where unceafing, cares refide ; 
And vain is every mortal power 
To ftop defpair’s corrofive tide. 


Sadly ferene the ling’rer views 
The placid ftroke of death come on, 
Slowly but fure the fcythe purfues, 
The thread is cut—the toil is done. 
CorneviaA Miranpa. 
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On the State of Agriculture in France. 


As a parallel to the Sek given in our laft of the flate 
of agricultural exertions in Britain,---1 beg leave to give 
the following article, which will give a view of its ac- 
tual ftate in Franee, in a cafe fomewhat analogous to the 
former. 

Mr Lormoy, a public fpirited improver, has lately had 

a great difpute with Mr Daubenton, the celebrated acade- 

mician, about the proper made of breeding and managing 

fheep. Among other improvements, this gentleman re- 
commends the culture of turnips, and talks of it nearly in 
the fame way we might have expected in England about 
an hundred years ago. The editor of a periodical work 
on agriculture, enforcing the rematks of Mr Lormoy, by 
fome additional obfervations of his own, mentions, feemingly 
as a wonder that he expeéts will fcarcely be believed, that 
fome of the largeft turnip roots may be even three or four 
inches diameter. He nl reprefents the cream of cows fed 
on turnips in December, as equally good with that of cows fed 
on grafs in May, and it has this additional excellence he fays, 
** that it has no tafe of the fodder.”” Hence he recommends 
turnip-made milk as peculiarly excellent for children, and 
peopie of a confumptive habit ; and propofes gravely a fet 
of queries, refpecting its faperior excellence, to two emi- 
nent phyticians, who’as gravely proceed to decide on this 
fubject’ in the following mannér, which I here produce as 

a literary curiofity, of a kind that few of my enlightened 

readers would expect to meet with in the end of the eigh- 

teenth century ; yet it is faificiently authenticated. 
Omitting thé introduction, they thus proceed: “ Tur- 

“ nip, in general, is one of thofe vegetative fubftances 

“ which contain a copious and refined mucilage; its 

“ mild and lufcious flavour, and the place this plant holds 

“ among the cruciferous, proves that it contains an @/ba/ine 

“ principle, fit to’help digeition, and even to divide the 

“ Slood, as well as the Awmours. It is this principle 

~  § all the cruciferous plants, and chiefly tur- 
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‘ nip, a delicious food for cattle; they feek it with a 

confpicuous eagernels, and when found, eat it with a 
‘ kind of glutttony. 

“ The mucilage,” they proceed, * a€tuated by that prin- 
‘ ciple, is not clogged with earthy parts and filaments, like 
‘ other fodder: Its diflolubjlity demonftrates that it is lefs 
‘ compat than it is in potatoes and many other roots ; thefe 
‘ qualities, natural to French turnips, (thefe are long like a 

carrot, ) have {till a greater energy in Englith ones. They 

are diitinguifhed from the former by a thorter and more 

circular form, a more confiderable pulpousfubftance, more 
‘ delicious flavour, and greater diffoiuvility. ~ All turnips, 
‘ but chietly the Englith, are then the moft nourifhing 
‘ food, the eafieft to digeit, and the moft wholefome for 
‘ cattle as well as for men: They, above all, agree with 
‘ cattle and theep, becaufe their flafb has more analogy with 
‘ the turnip’s pulp, therefore it may be afferted, that they 
‘ are for them as wholefome, as they are eafily procured 

at all times. 

They proceed: “ But to come to the qualities which 

the fle/h or milk of cattle will acquire, from their being 

for a length of time fed on turnips: Their fleth will 
‘ be of a detier tafte, more juicy, very wholefome, and 
more nourifhing. It would, perhaps, be better to eat 
lefs of it, though the difference be not material enough 
to deferve this confideration ; their milk will be more 
‘ plentiful, and of a better tafe, cream will be lighter, and 
“ more delicious ; its cheefy fubftance will be encreafed in 
“ proportion to its ferous matter, as much on account af 
‘ the nature of turnips, as becaufe the cattle feeding upon 
them will need lefs drink.” 

In adverting to this mode of ratiocination, ene would 
almoft think that they had gone back to the age of Quin- 
cy and the mechanical chemiits. But we will not tire 
our readers with longer extracts; we fhall only obferve, 
that they proceed to fhow that turnip-milk, unlefs it were 
perhaps for its too great richnefs, is better for infants than 
any other cow milk, and greatly better than any other 
milk for people of a weakly and delicate conftitution,.or 
thafe who are affected with confumptive complaints, 
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This /earned and elegant effufion is figned Descemer, 
profeffor in phyfic at Paris, Vernier, privy phyfician to His 
Majefty the late king of Poland. 

The moral that may be drawn from this performance is, 
that when men are groping in the dark, they ought to pro- 
ceed with caution; and when they are ignorant of facts, 
they may fave themfelves the trouble of fearching for rea- 


fons to account for them. a. 
L acknowledge my obligations to Mr Arthur Young for the 


tranflation here ufed, the extracts being tranferibed from his 
annals of agriculture. 


For the Bee. 


GLEANINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


QE Hl. 
The crafty prote&toF begitin n£*o grow ofd and decline 


in health, was feized on the 14th of April 1657 with fo 
fevere an illnefs, that he was unable to do bufinefs, and 
from day to day the committees of Parliament were ac- 
quainted by Whitlock, of his indifpofition. 

With a view to obviate the apprehenfions of the people, 
and even to infpire them with the idea of a complete reno- 
vation of his bodily ftrength, and youthful vigour, he cau- 
fed the following article to be inferted in the news-books, 
or newfpapers, of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
following is tranfcribed from the news-book, entitled the 
Public Intelligencer, of April 27. 1657. London, print- 
ed by Thomas Newcomb, dwelling over again{t Bainard’s 
Caftle in Thames’ Street. 


Weftx:infter, Monday, 20th April 1657. 


The Lord Whitlock acquainted the Houfe, that the 
committee on Friday laft, were at Whitchall to attend his 
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Highnefs, who being then aot tn @ condition of health, de- 
fired the meeting might be put off till this morning, ten 
of the clock, &e. Ge. 

Here followeth a confirmation of a moft remarkable 
prodigy of nature, concerning the return of an extreme 
old man to a vigorous, youthful conftitution : as followeth, 
being extracted out of a letter : 

From Newcafile, 13th April. 

As touching that ftrange accident concerning the old 
man, fo far as is truth I fhall here relate. 

They call his name Mr John Macklain, a Scottifh man, 
parfon of Lefbury in Northumberland, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles from this town, aged 116 years, who 
could not read without fpeétacles for thefe forty years lait 
patt, but hath his youth fo renewed, that now he can read 
the fmalleit print without fpectacles. 

He had alfo loit moft of his teeth, but now he hath new 
teeth come again. Moreover, he had loft his hair, and 
now again his hair is coming again like a child’s hair: 
And whereas he was feeble and ®eak heretofore, he now 
begins to renew his ftrength likewife, and itudieth much, 
and preacheth twice every Lord’s day. This is all, and 
it 1s truth. 


Remark.—This Charlatanerie of management, with 
refpect to the public prints, has perhaps never been ex- 
ceeded fince, except in the thort period intervening from 
Chriftmas 1783 to the prefent time. 

A.eanicus. 


Account of a fingular forub, deferibed by Mr Thunberz, 
in bis travels, juft publifhed at Stockholm in the Swe: i/b 
language. 


Mr ‘Thunberg, the celebrated Swedifh naturalift, was 
informed when at the Cape of Good Hope, that there 
grew, in one of the diftant cantons of that country, a cer- 
tain fhrub which produced feveral articles of wearing ap- 
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parel naturally, ready made, and fit for ufe, fuch as gloves, 
very foft and fine, furr caps, ftockings of fine wool, We, 
This account being confirmed by the unanimous concur- 
rence of all the inhabitants of that diftrict determined our 
philofopher to go in queft of the plant ; not with the ex- 
peétation of finding what the inhabitants afferted, but 
from a defire to account for the phenomena which had 
given rife to this, fable... After.a confiderable fearch he at 
length obtained forme branches of this marvellous fhrub. 
Its leaves weré covered with a fine foft, thick, white down, 
which gave them a good deal the appearance of fome 
kinds of velvet. The leaves were of different forms, oblong, 
oval, or rounded, according to their age, and the greater 
or lefs maturity they had attained. The women fplit them, fe- 
parating the two furfaces from.each other with great addres, 
without fplitting them at the edges; and turning them 
carefully, infide out, they thus formed. different kinds of 
gloves, bonnets, dv. of a rude. fafhion, according to the 
fize and form of the leaf, which anfwered the purpofe df 
defending the natives from the cold very effetually. Thus 
was explained this aftonithing wonder, as all others of 2 
=— nature may be explaincd;-by a little attention to 
S. 

Mr Thunberg found that this fingular plant belonged te 
the genus Buplewrum ; and as its {fpecies was unknown in 
Europe, he gave it the name of B. Giganteum. 

It is to be regretted that the author takes no notice 
whether this kind of vegetable furr preferves its pliability 
for any length of time ; or. if it be ftrong and durable ; 
or tender and brittle when dried, as is the cafe with mott 
kind of leaves. He does not fay that any feeds of it have 
been brought to Europe. 

It feems by no means impoffible, that were fuch a plant 
to be cultivated in this country, a mode might be diico- 
vered of feparating this down from the parenchymous part 
of the leaf, without deranging the texture of its furr, and 
planting it upon fome flexible bafis, that might thus be con- 
verted to fume ufé as a manufacture. 





